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 . CONCERNING 


AN is, by Nature, conſtituted a 
Member of SOCIETY : His 
chief Pleaſures, his greateſt Hap- 
pineſs, depend upon that State; 
His very Bæiſteuce is, in ſome Re- 
ſpects, owing to zz. As he comes into the World 
Indigent and Naked and (in himſelf) helpleſs ; 
he needs the: Aſiſtance, the Support and Protec- 
tion of others. And, even, after he is able to 
provide the Neceſſaries of Life for himſelf, 
how ſmall a Share would he have of the Com- 
forts of Life? How little could he enjoy A 
75 With. 


without living in Society, without the Ex- 
change of good Offices, without the friendly and 
agreeable Commerce of Life > But an UNI- 
FORM Regularity and Order is neceſſary to 
the Support and well-being of Society; That all 
may Conſpire in the propereſt Manner to purſue 
that One GREAT End, the Happineſs of the 
WHOLE, or ( in other Words) the Happineſs 
of ALL and EVERY Member of the Community. 
This is the Original Notion of Government ; 
the Support and Well-being of the SOCIETY, 
the End for which it is conſtitured. And, be 
the Model and Frame of the Government of 
what kind ſoever, it muſt preſerve a Conformi- 
ty with this original Conception of it: Other- 
wiſe it changes into ANARCHY or TY- 
BS Fore eretses % 
Thus wou d GOVERNMENT be need- 
full, even in a State of Innocence, where Puniſh- 
ments wou'd not be neceſſary to procure Obe- 
dience to the Laws. NO CREATED 80. 
CTAL-NATURES, becauſe f finite Un- 
derſtanding, can be exempted from it; much 
leſs can MAN KIND be without it, in the 
pteſent Depraved State of Human Nature. 
As Men grow up, their Paſſons gather 
Strength; which, tho originally implanted for 
their Good, by frequent Indulgence and Miſap- 
plication in purſuit of Irregular and Criminal In- 
clinations, produce:vicions Habits not conſiſt- 


ent with the Good of Society: Whereby their Be- 
zignity towards their Neighbours is leſſened ; 
Heart-burnings, Fealoufies, Diſſentions, and Tar 
mults ariſe, to the Confuſion of Society, and Di- 
ſturbance of Mankind: So that, there is now 
an abſolure Neceſſity of GOVERNMENT, 
for this further Reaſon; that the 7znocent may 
be protelted; Others deterr d, by Puniſhment, 
from breaking the Harmony and Peace of SQ-_ 

A rin 1 

If it be true; that the moſt perfect State of 

the WHOLE, conſtitutes the trueſt and grea- 
teſt Happineſs of every MEMBER: Then, that 

| Kind of Government, that conduces moſt 

do the Good of Society in general, mult be the 

. bappieſt; and, therefore, ought to be Choſen, 

Right Reaſon informs us, that Government is 

_ occaſioned by the Neceſſities of Mankind, and 
deſign d for their Benefit ; Therefore the Aut ho- 
rity of Government proceeds from GOD, as be- 
ing the FOUNTAIN of Right Reaſon : But the 

Ordering the Government, and in whoſe Hands 
it is to be lodged, is to be determined by the 
Majority of the Society; where GOD himſelf 
does not determine ir. * Shot 
_ . Ceeteris paribus, that Society mult needs be 
happieſt; whoſe Governours are leaſt ſwayed by 
Paſſion or private Tutereſt, to hatm the Publick. 

Therefore, whatever conttibutes ro promote a 

good Underſtanding between Governoars' and 

Subjects, to unite their Intereſts in Reality, and 

482 M to 
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to convince them they are inſeparable in 4f- 
fection alſo, muſt be greatly to the Advantage 


of the Society. Py 
From the ſame Principle, whence Government 
takes its Riſe, are derived the different Orders 
and Degrees amongſt the Members of a Society. 
For, where all are upon a Level, there can be 
no Unity of Defign in the Multitade ; no orderly 
or well-advisd Diſtribution of Offices and Eu- 
ployments: The making of Laws, at leaſt of 
good ones, will be almoſt impracticable; and, 
the Execution of them ſtill more fo, if poſſible. 
But, in a form d Society); each, in their different 
Stations, are able to Act for the Good of the 
Whole, by properly applying their different 
Capacities and Talents in difterent Employments | 
and Improvements; each ſubſervient Art and 
Employment being exerciſed. in due Subordinati- 
on to its Superior: Thus are the Wants of the 
Society beſt ſupplied; its Intereſt moſt conveni- 
ently and effectually promote. 
Since the true Iutereſt of the Publict requires, 
that INGENUITY and INDUSTRY ſhould 
meet with all poſſible Encouragement ; no Go- 
vernment ought to hinder the meaneſt Member 
of the Community from advancing himſelf by his 
Merit. And ſurely, cæteris paribus, that Soci- 
| ety muſt be the happieſt, where Honours and 
Places of Truſt are only given to the Deſerving; 
where the Royal Image 1s not ſtamped upon Me- 
| tal of baſe Alloy. Tis true; Children ought. to 
3 | Reap 
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Reap the Benefit of their Parents Tiduſtry ; and 
Property, deſcend; as a further Encouragement 
to the [nduſtrious Parent; there being no good 
Reaſon againſt it: But, whether it be equally 
teaſonable, to make HONOURS HEREDE 
TARY ; unleſs where the Son, by his Merit, 
keeps up his Dignity and Station; I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine. ; 

It ſeems agreeable to Reaſon, that a Society; 
wherein all concur in making the Laws, either 


by themſelves or their Repreſentatives ; and 


where moſt of the | Legiſlators become after- 
wards private Perſons and ſubjett to the Laws 
they themſelves have made; muſt be happier 
than that Society, which is ſubje to the Ca- 


price of one, or a few, who are always in Power. 


Nor is it inconſiſtent with the Good of the So- 
ciety, but convenient, that the Execution of 
thoſe Laws be in the Hands of a /ang/e Perſon ; 
provided he acts by a Council, that, if any 
thing is ill adviſed, may be accountable to the 
Legiſlature; which is the /a/# Reſort, * to 
which all private Perſons in the Society ought 
to ſubmit : only in one Thing the Legiſlators 
are limited ; that they cant, with Juſtice, a- 
lienate the Power delegated to them by their 
Conſtiruents. | | 

At the Beginning, as Men increaſed and diſ- 
perſed themſelves over the Face of the Earth, 
in order to have Juſtice more, conveniently 


and ſpeedily adminiſtred, they formed them- 


— - — ES 


ſelves 


ſelves into different Societies, according to their 
different Taſtes and Inclinations : So that Colo- 
»ies, as they went off from their Native Coun- 
try, form'd themſelves into different Govern- 
ments; uſually directing themſelves by the 
Laws, and framing their Government according 
to the Model, of that Society they left; and, for 
ſome Time, keeping up Alliances with thoſe 
they ſeparated from: Which Communication, 
by Degrees, wore away, according to the Near- 
neſs or Diſtance of the Colony. Theſe Colonies, 
as they increaſed, began to juſtle for room, 
and afterwards for Power and Dominion, which 
ſtill continues to be roo often the Cauſe of 
War between contending States: And the Ci- 
ties and Leſſer Colonies, either by Conqueſt - 
or Alliances, form'd themſelves into greater 
Communities, in order to oppoſe the zeigh- 
bouring States, who were growing greater than 
was conſiſtent with their Safety. In this 
Manner, were formed all the different Xing- 
doms and States now in the World. 

Tho' the Welfare of Mankind in general be 
the End, to which all well conſtituted Govern- 
ments do naturally tend, and for which they 
are intended by the great Author of Nature : 
Yet, becauſe of the differing Views and Inte- 
reſts of different Kingdoms and States; the Wel- 
fare, Safety and Defence of each particular Com- 
munity ought to be the principal Care of 15 
Members; which ſecur'd, they ought to * 
their 
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their Care to their Neighbours, and make ſuch 
Alliances as may tend to the Welfare of the 


neighbouring States, and promote the univer- 
ſal Good of Mankind: In order to which, I 
ſhall make ſome general Obſervations concer- 
ning what may be conducive to the Happineſs 


of all States in general: And, as J go along, 


J ſhall rake Notice of ſome Laws that may be 


advantagious to this particular Kingdom. 


The Good of all, and of each particular Mem- 
ber of the Society, ſo far as is conſiſtent wirh 
the Good of the Whole; is, and ought to be, 
the chief End and Care of Government. 

Hence it follows, that each particular Per- 
ſon is entitled to the Protection of the State; 


and the State, to the Advice and Aſſiſtance of 
each of it's Members; as conducing to the 


Good of the Whole. 

= great Scope and Deſign of the Laws is, 
preſerve Peace, ſecure Property, encourage Vir- 

— e the State, and promote Induſtry; 

and therefore the Laws ought to reach only 


to the Adlions of Men, and ſuch Doctrines as 


affect the Intereſt of Society. From hence it 
follows, that Protection and Toleration ought to 
be granted to all Perſons who hold Opinions, 
tho never ſo wide from one 9 that are 
not againſt the general Laws neceſl: Hin the 
Preſervation of Society; or, by neceſſary Con- 
ſequence, eons. ko to ciſturb the — &s "ew 


1 of ir. 
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The Puniſhment inflicted by the Law ought 
to be, as near as poſlible, adequate to the De- 
triment done to Society, ſo as to be morally 
ſufficient to reſtrain the Crime ; always taking 
Care, that the Evil averted be greater than 
the Evil of Puniſhment ; and this laſt zo greater 
than neceſſary, but the moſt effectual for the 
End propoſed. | 

Therefore, ſince Death is not thus an ade- 
quate Puniſhment for Theft; except where a 
Perſon is put in Fear of his Life, or attack'd 
in his Houſe, as in Robberies and Burglaries ; 
upon many Accounts it wou d be wiſe in the Le- 
giſlature, to think of a different Puniſhment, to 

2 inflicted inſtead of Death, which may be 
more effectual, more merciful to the Offender, more 
advantagious to the Party offended, and at the 
ſame Time preſerve a great many Lives that 
may be made ſerviceable to the State. It is ve- 
ry reaſonable to believe, that Criminals of this 
Kind wou'd be more terrified by the Proſpect 
of an uneaſy and laborious Life, than by that of 
'2 ſhort and eaſy Death. The Reſtoring to the 
Owner three-fold ; being put into Work-Zou- 
ſes and Houſes of Correction; and, for egregi- 
ous Offences, being fent to the Gallzes, or ſold 
for Slaves, paying the Money ſo obtained to 
the injured Proſecutors : Such Puniſhments 
wou'd be more eguitable, might be more ſevere, 
if neceſſary; and, at the ſame time, wou d leave 
room for Repentance and Reformation. Where- 

| as 
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as now, both the Proſecutor and the Jury con- 
tribute to the Impunity of the Criminal : For, 
whether they are ſwayed by a Principle of Com- 


J paſſion, or a ſuperſtitious Fear of having their 
': Hands in Blood; wo frequently ſee the Proſe- 
cution faintly urg d by the Plaintiff, and the Ju- 


ry refuſe to convict upon the molt ſufficient Evi- 
dence. 

Nor is the Law leſs defective in the Caſe of 
Debtors ; where alſo the Puniſhments are not a- 
dequate, but in ſome Caſes foo ſevere, in others 
the reverſe. In conſidering this, I ſhall diſtin- 
guiſh Debtors in the following Manner. They 
are either ſuch, as become Debtors thro Misfor- 
tune, thro' Weakneſs of Underſtanding, by means 
of Lazineſs or Extravagance, or out of a frau- 


Alen: and Evil Diſpoſition of Mind. 


Is it not very unreaſonable, that the Law 
ſhould make no Diſtinction among theſe; but 


that one common Puni ſhment, no leſs than Inpri- 
\ ſonment for Life, ſhould alike attend both the 


Criminal and Unfortunate > - LIBERTY is one 
of the moſt valuable Bleſſings enjoyed in a free 
State; and ſhall we deprive a Man of it, with- 
out Tryal, or ſo much as enquiring whether he 
be juſtly blameable > Perhaps, the Cauſe of his 
being in Debr, has been a Numerous Family, 
which he has been endeavouring with his ut- 
moſt Ability to maintain, and for which the 
Publick is his Debtor ; or, it may be, unforeſeen 
Caſualties, or the Hardneſs of the Times, have 

et. B 2 baulk'd 
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baulk'd his Induſtry of the expected Means of 
paying his Debts. Now, ſince it has been 
thought, by able Maſters in Politicks, that 
Mens Perſons being liable to Inpriſonment for 
their Debts, is, upon the Whole, a Diſadvan- 
tage to the Publick - Can we doubt it in this 
Caſe, which puts a Debtor for ever out of a 
Capacity of paying, and affords the Creditor no 
Retribution, but the malicious Pleaſure of con- 
fining his Debtor, which muſt Ruin him, and 
perhaps a Whole Family. | 
As for the Debtors thro Weakneſs of Underſtan- 
ding: the Fault is apparently theirs who truſt 
them. And the Immunity of their Perſons wou'd 
have the ſame good Effect as that of Minors; 
that is, it wou'd make People more cautious of 
giving them Credit, and prevent their becoming 
a Prey to the more Crufty and Deſigning. 
Debtors thro Lazineſs or Extravagance, might 

be taught better Habits in a Work-houſe,. and 
be forc d to pay their Creditors with the Product 
of ſome 7nvoluntary Labour; which ſeems the 
moſt natural, uſeful, and effectual Correftion of 
this kind cf Tranſgreſſors: For why ſhould 
they ſtarve, or the Publick maintain them? 
Thoſe who contract Debts: with-fraudulent or 
2 Deſigns, may be ſent to the Gallies, or fold 
to Slavery, which is no more than they deſerve ; 
their Price might be applied towards the Pay- 
ment of their Creditors. Such Puniſhment wou d 
terrifie more than Impriſonment for Life. ph 
| s, 
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As, in the foregoing Inſtance, the Puniſh- 
ments are greatly defective; there is another 


very important Caſe, wherein the moſt heinous 
Crime, thro the Mildneſs of the Law, is not 
jufficiently diſcouraged ; that is, Miltull Per⸗ 
jury. A Man ſwears falſly in giving Evidence; 


if his Perjury be not diſcovered, perhaps an in- 
nocent Life is loſt, or a Family ruined in their 
Fortune, by the Loſs of their Property; and, 
in caſe of Diſcovery, the Puniſhment is only 
being fined Forty Pounds, or being Pillor d. 
Wou'd it not be more equitable, to make the 
Puniſhment nearly the ſame with the Evil the 
Innocent wou'd have ſuffered, in caſe the Perju- 
ry had not been diſcoverd > And fo, in like 
manner, for Suboznation. 


Since Oaths are, and muſt be, the laſt Me- 


thod by which Truth is brought to Light, and 


the common Band of Society; they ought to be 


adminiſtred with the greateſt Awe and Solemmi- 
1 poſlible; after ſuch a Manner, and by ſuch 


Expreſſions, as that all Sects and Denominati- 
ons of People may think themſelves, out of 
Principle, under the moſt ſacred Obligations 
to regard them. The Evil of Falſe-Swearing 
ſhould be inculcated into Youth with the great- 
eſt Dread: And the Danger and Conſequences 
of Perjury made terrible both inthis World and 
* the next; as breaking Faith with GOD and 


p ER. 
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P ERFJURT thro Ignorance ſhould be diffe- 
rently treated: And a Jury might diſtinguiſh 
it from the MWilfull, by the Circumſtances. 

Since Laws are made for the Good of each 
particular Member of the Society ; they ought 
to be as plain and intelligible as poſſible, and 
as conciſe as is conſiſtent with the Perſpicuity 
that is requiſite ; that every Perſon, tho of the 
meaneſt Capacity, may in ſome meaſure un- 
derſtand them, and with all convenient Speed 
have Juſtice ; for, in ſeveral Caſes, ſpeedy In- 
Juſtice is leſs hurtful than delayed Fuftice. Tr 
ought not only to be ſpeedy, bur attained with 
the leaſt Expence poſſible; that the Poor may 
have Juſtice as well as the Rich. | 

The effectual Promulgation of the Laws ſhould 
be alſo taken Care of. | 

Since Laws are deſign'd for the Peace, Safe- 
ty, and Wellfare of Society; to make the Com- 
munity happy, great and opulent; and not for 
aggrandizing thoſe, who ſtudy the Law: It 
would be convenient to have Lawyers limited 
in Number, and no more allowed to plead than 
ſhou'd be found neceſſary. 7he Legiſlature think 
two ſufficient, on each Side, in Cale of Appeals; 
and ought Inferiour Courts to admit of more, un- 
leſs in Caſes of the utmoſt Conſequence and 
Difficulty 2 Perhaps, it wou'd be better for the 
State, and every particular Subject; if, in ſtead 
of Fees, the Lawyers had ſettled Salaries from 
the Publick, from two or three hundred to eight 
hun- 


an Oath in theſe or the like Terms: 
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hundred Pounds per Annum, as the Judges now 


have; and were diſtributed into different Parts 
of the Kingdom, as ſhou d be thought conve- 
nient for the Good and Eaſe of the Publick. 
As the Caſe now ſtands, where Fres are taken, 
each Lawyer makes the moſt of his Client's Cauſe, 


to ſhew his own Parts and Ingenuity; and to 
gain more Clients, in order to make his For- 
tune, he cloaks or conceals from the Court a- 
ny thing that makes againſt his Client: By 
that means, when he pleads on the wrong ſide, 
as one always does, the Court is frequently led 
into a Labyrinth ; and, by the Ingenuity of 
one Side and Weakneſs of the other, may be 
eaſily miſled to decree contrary to Equity : 
Whence come our Appeals and Re-hearings. 
But if, in place of Fees (fave in making 
Draughts of Deeds, &c. )ſuch Salaries, as I have 
mentioned, were eſtabliſhed for a proper deter- 
minate Number of licenſed pleading Lawyers; 
which wou'd be ſufficient Encouragement to 
ſtudy the Law; were their Places given them 
quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint; were none promoted 
but according to Merit; and, upon each Va- 
cancy, were ſome of the moſt conſiderable for 
Character, Capacity, and Knowledge of the 
Laws, recommended by the Fudges and College 
of Lawyers to the Government, in order to have 
one choſen from among them to ſupply the Va- 
cancy ; who, upon his Admittance, ſhou'd take 


cc To 


*z 4 
< To the beſt of his Ability, to adviſe be- 


** twixt Party and Party, ſo as Juſtice may be 


cc 


obtained and Property preſerved: Never to 


advance any thing ro the Court as Fact, 
which he has not ſufficient Reaſon to believe 
to be ſuch : But, as much as he can, to aſſiſt 
the Court in bringing Truth to Light. 


Were an adequate Puniſhment ordered to be 
inflicted upon any Perſon convicted of giving 

in a falſe Plea, or making a falſe Defence, 
knowing it to be ſuch; as alſo for Bribery ei- 
ther in the Giver or Receiver ; were both Lawy- 
ers and Clients obliged to purge themſelves of 
Bribery by Oath; this, or ſome ſuch Regulati- | 
on, including alſo Attorneys and Sollicitors, (to 
prevent their falſe Repreſentations to Lawyers) 
woud ſhorten Law Suits, and prevent many 
vexatious Ones: Lawyers, for rheir own ſakes, | 
would diſpatch the Cauſes before them, to a- 


void unneceſſary Trouble: And, by this means, 


would that Learned Body, ſo neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve our Rights, our Liberty and Property, be 
ſeparated from the Needy and Selfiſb, who ſtu- 
dy Law for a Trade. In like manner would 
the honeſt Attorneys and Sollicitors be diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe who love to fiſh in muddy 
Waters for private Gain, who are the PEST of 
Society, and the greateſt Nuſance to our Con- 
ſtitution, inſerting Neighbours together by the | 
Ears, and occaſioning the Ruin of many _ 
+Þ . les, | 
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e- lies, as well as 2 gteat many Perjuries and Cor- 
de ruptions, which are the natural Conſequences 
o of Law Snits as they are now managed. To 
t, prevent vexatious Law Suits, when Law would 


be fo cheap; let the Ola Roman SPONSTO be 

Win | introduced. | ran ws Den. Xin $18 3 
The Removal, or even the bare leſſening of 
theſe Evils, would have a happy Tendency 


e towards mending our Morals and promoting 
2 Induſtry. For not only, Property would be ſe- 
e, cured at a leſs Expence and in leſs time; and 
no Encouragement-given to Chicanty or Quirks 
in of Law, no ſpecial Pleadings, Cant of Fines and 
of Recoveries, &c. bur it would alſo baniſh all 
ki- Country Sollicitors, Attorneys and Petiyfoggers, 
to out of Society, by leaving them nothing to 
80 do: And thoſe, who lay themſelves out now 
1 to diſturb their Neighbours, having none to 
'S, | countenance them, muſt then live by rheic own 


a- Induſtry, and apply themſelves ro ſome Att 
IS, or Science that would redound to the Good of 
the Common-wealth. N= ITO 

There would be, then, no Occaſion to have 
our Laws and Law Terms in an unknown 
Tongue; our Writs, Proteſſes, &c. in a Lan- 
guage and Character not eaſily underftood or 
tead. | | Ny 1 W 
Out Law French is a Language peculiar to 
that Profeſſion ; of ſuch a Nature, one can nei- 
ther underſtand any other Books by it, aor 
ſpeak to be underſtood. Law Latin, as it is now 
Sin +... Wric- 
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unintelligible than either. 

Very often a poor laborious Man is made a 
Priſoner for no other Reaſon, but that neither 
he, nor any of his Neighbours can underſtand 
or read any thing in a ſham Writ produced to 
him. But were the Proceedings in Law plain 
and obvious: in moſt Caſes a Man would be 
his own Attorney ; and uſe others, only in dit- 
ficulr Caſes, and as Clerks in Offices and Regiſtries 
which may be deemed neceſſary. 


It would be well for the Honeſt and Induſt- 
rious Subject, if che Judges in all our Courts | 
were Judges in Equity as well as Law. How W] 
hard is it, for a Man to be obliged to go thro ? 
all the Proceedings and Tryals at Common Law, 
and afterwards be led a Dance in Equity, and 
perhaps back again to Common Law 2 which is, 
in ſhort, fighting thro all the Weapons, before 
he can come at his Right: And by the Time he 
gets it, the Value is ſpent and perhaps more. 


Bur, were they all Judges in Equity ;. they wou'd- | 
have a Latitude of determining, and be able to 
puniſh thoſe Offenders, who are ſo cunning as | 


and from thence an Appeal ro the Legiſlature. 
All ſmall Crimes againſt the Peace, or Proper- 
ty of any Perſon, ought to be tried and deter- 


to evade the Laws: And any Perſon agriey'd | 
might have a Re-hearing before all the Judges, | 


as Thee SIT AIP 
— GAS E n 


mined, in the Diſtrict the Parties live in, in a 
limited Time; not obliging the Parties to look | 
8 ian for 


; 


- written, is full as bad: And Court-Zand more 


Ire 


ner 


nd affairs and great Crimes wou d be left to the 
to 
ain 
be 
li- ed. How unreaſonable is it? That, by a 
es 


aſt- | 
Its | 
ow | 
wo | 
aW, ; 
and | 
As, | 
ore and a contentious Spirit raiſed, which may at- 
he | 
Ore. 


ud: | 


e tO 


g AS | 
evd | 
ges, 


Are. 


fos Juſtice at a Diſtance, or to meet with un- 
neceſſary Delays, which waſtes their Time, 
and is a Publick Loſs and wy dis 
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Then, only the more weighty and intricate 
higher Courts to determine | 

A limited Time alſo ſhou'd be appointed; 
within which all Suits ought to be determin- 


Tryal of eight or ten Hours, one mult be de- 
termined in a Capital Caſe, where Life is at 
Stake : And in a Suit where Property is 
concern d, he ſhall be delayed for eight or ten 
Years or longer ; until perhaps twice the Va- 
lue of the Thing ſued for be ſpent ; ſo much 
Time loſt, which might be employed to the 
Good of the Publick ; a Breach kept up be- 
twixt the neareſt Friends and Neighbours ; 


rend them to their Graves. 

It would therefore be a publick Advantage, 
to have two or three Years at the utmoſt al- 
lowed, and no more, to determine the moſt 
intricate Caſes: And that % Plaintiff, after 
commencing his Suit, ſhou'd be allowed to 
put off his Tr al, without an unavoidable Ne- 


ceſſity; tho' the Defendant might have a rea- 
per- ſonable Time allowed him for his Defence, and 
ter- 
n a2 
ook | 
for 


to bring in his Witneſſes, and that as ſhort as 
the Nature of the Caſe wou'd bear, to be left 
to the Diſcretion of the Court, not to exceed 
| C 2 the 


I 


the Time limited by the Legiſlature : That all 
| Demands ſhou d be made within a certain Num- 
ber of Years ; except in Caſe of Minority, Co- 
verture, or being out of the Kingdom. This laſt, 
if J miſtake not; is, in ſome Meaſure, al- 
ready provided for by our Legiſlature. | 
No Overſight, Miſtake, Falſe Plea or Defence, 
/ ſhoudin any Cale be a Loſs to the Party, or 
delay his Cauſe, where the Judge finds he has 
Juſtice on his Side: And upon all ſuch Occa- 
ſions, he ſhou'd aſſiſt the Innocent and Weak 
againſt his more cunning and powerful Adver- 
fary. . 

All Contracts, Conveyances, Deeds, Wills, &e. 
ſhou'd be made as conciſe and in as plain, eaſy 
and obvious Terms as poſſible; and conſtru- 
ed according to the Intention of the Parties 
contracting, conveying, Sc. where it can be 
known. The LEGISLATURE ought to eſta- 
bliſh the Forms of ſuch Inſtruments, as far as 
poſſible. Proper» Regiſtries ought allo to be 
kept, in the moſt convenient Places: At the 
neareſt Diſtance, for ſmall Concerns ; and for 
greater, in the Capital City. en 
So much, in Relation to Property and ſmall 
Crimes in general. As to ſuch Crimes as are 
Capital, a due Time ought to be given, as well 
ro make Ianocence appear, as to prevent the 
Guilty from efcaping; And alſo a Time limited, 
wherein the accuſed thou'd ſubmit to Tryal, 
or otherwiſe be deem d convicted of the Crime 

which 
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which he was accuſed of. This wou d prevent 
the Guilty, from ſpiriting away the Witneſſes 
againſt him; and, from abating the Zeal of 
the Proſecutor: By which Means, notorious 
Offenders very often eſcape. 

As thoſe Laws are very merciful and commen- 
dable ; by which the Guilty are nor to be con- 
victed, but by the UNANIMOUS Conſent of 
rwelve diſcerning impartial Neighbours, who 
have a Stake in their Country : So, great Care 
ought to be taken in RETURNING of 7Zhoſe. 
And, it wou'd be well, were no Perſon intruſted 
with ſo great a Power; but a diſcretionary Num- 
ber of the Diſtrict obliged to attend at all Try- 
als, one Half or two Thirds in their Lot or Turn; 


and to have their Names taken or drawn by 


Lot, in open Court, at the Time of Tryal : 
And if any be excepted againſt for reaſonable 


3 Cauſe ſhewn, then to draw out of the Remain- 


der till the Number be compleated. By this 
Means, the notorious Corruptions and Bribe- 


' ries, in RETURNING Furzes, wou d be pre- 


vented : The Iunocent, protected in their Lives 
and Properties: And the Guilty, be brought to 
Juſtice. This woud, in a great Meaſure, pre- 
vent Crimes; by making it difficult for ei- 
ther Money or Friends to {top the Courſe ot 
Juſtice. The JURORS ought to weigh very 
nicely the Characters of the Witneſſes, when 
Oaths are contradictory: And where it yi 

N 1 ficult 


| 
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ſicult to find out the Truth, © they ſhou d 
ft 


ther apparently or by neceſſary Conſequence, 
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*« always incline to the Scale of Mercy. 

The next Care of the Goverument; after they 
have ſertled their own Manner of acting, in 
preſerving the Peace and Property of the Sycie- 
ty ; is “ ro inculcate into the Members of it, 
« eſpecially the Youth, the Neceſſity and 
e Beauty of MORAL VIRTUE :: For which 
Reaſon, the greateſt Care ought to be taken 
of the Education of Youth ; that they may 
timely imbibe the Principles of true Morality, 
upon which the Good and Welfare of Society 
depend. This is the Support of Natural and 
Revealed Religion ; and the Foundation of all 
good Actions in the State, As Actions, and 
not Thoughts, are the Object of Government, 
and ſubject to the coercive Power of Men: 
No Words or Doctrines; except ſuch as, ei- 


do break the Harmony and Peace of the State; 
come properly under their Cognizanee : And 
ſuch Offences, the State has a Right to puniſh, 
in its Subjects. 

REVEALED RELIGION, as ſuch, is an 
Object of Faith, or firm Perſwaſion in our 
Minds: Men can therefore have no coercive 
Power over the Conſcience in Matters of Re- 
velation; nor can they command us to believe 
or disbelie ve, or puniſh for either, unleſs ſuch 
Belief occaſions our committing ſome immo- 
ral Action; and then it is more properly the 

AQion 


as * 


Action or Doctrine perſwading to it, that the 
Civil Power puniſhes. Nevertheleſs the Go- 
vernment have a Right of recommending and 
encouraging, by temporal Advantages in the 
State, the CHRISTIAN REVELATION. as 
being found to have the greateſt Influence over 
our Actions and, by the ſtrongeſt Ties, to 
enforce Obedience to the Dictates of. Natural 
Religion: But they have no Right to puniſh 
thoſe, who believe otherwiſe ;: if they do no- 
thing contrary to the Peace and Welfare of 
eee i Eats | 

In Conſequence of this; © all efabl;fped Re- 
e ligion, conſidered only as eftabliſhed, is a 
6 Creature of the Srate: It being appointed, 
amended, altered or thrown out at the Plea- 
ſure of the Legiſlature ; who have eſtabliſhed 
it as to its temporal Advantages in the State. 
And no Religion, without the Conſent of the 
Legiſlature, has a Right to any temporal Ad- 
vantages in the Society; nor is it entitled to 
any thing more than the voluntary Contribu- 
tions of thoſe, - who confide in its Teachers, 
and believe them capable of inſtructing them 
in the Way that leads to future Happineſs. If 
ſo; ſince all Men, who ſet up to teach and 
pretend to a Capacity and Power of leading 
others to future Happineſs,, muſt have a very 
conſiderable Influence over their Hearers and 
Followers: The State ought to be very care- 
ful, into whoſe Hands 9 put ſo great þ 
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Truſt. And when they eſtabliſh any Body of 
Men, by the Sanction of the Laws, with fuch 
temporal Adyantages to themſelves and Power 


over their Followers as may add a greater 


Weight to their D8Qrines : They ought to be 
ſure, that the chief Tendency of their Doc- 
trines be ; next to adoring ALMIGHTY 
GOD; to promote the Happineſs and Peace 
of the Community and each Member of ir, and 
ro ſhew their Hearers : That the Beauty and 
Life of Religion conſiſt in Morality, which 
reaches them a benign and humane Behaviour 
to all Mankind, and makes each Member of 
the State an Object of their Love and Concern: 
that a furious ungoverned Zeal, of bringing 
over others to their Opinion and Belief by 
Threats, ill Uſage or Force, tends to nothing 
but Confuſion in the Society or Convulſions 
in the State; baniſhes all the focial Vertues; 
and may harden or make Hypocrites, but ne- 


ver produce one ſincere Proſelyte to their Opi- 


nion : that on the contrary, a render Concern 
for the Happineſs of their Neighbours and 
Fellow-Subjects, and a manifeſt ſincere Deſire 
of convincing their Underſtandings ; will (by 
producing a good Opinion of the Deſign) ena- 
ble the others ro throw off their Prejudice by 
degrees, and lay themſelyes open ro Convic- 
tion. By this Means, a beautiful Harmony 
wou d be preſerved in the State; and Truth 
muſt at laſt, by removing Prejudice, preyail be- 
yond all Oppoſition. As 
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As the Happinefs of Society does, next un- 


der GOD; chiefly depend on the Education of 


Youth : The State, in this, ought to have the 
tendereſt Regard. And ſince, in every Nation, 
there are Perſons of vety different Opinions; 
ir will be propet to conſider, how far the State 
may conveniently act, in the Education of 

Youth, with reſpect to the Diverſity of Opi- 
nions in Parents. 

It will be allowed; that Parents have an iv- 
herent Right in the Preſervation, Nurture and 


Education of their Children; uneill they are of 


an Age capable of acting for themſelves, and 
of being ruled by their own Reaſon. Ir 
is their Duty, in ſuch Education, to teach 
them all ſuch Things, and inſtill into them all 
ſuch Princi les, as are neceſſary for their fu- 
ture Well-heing and Happineſs. This they 
may do ; by Advice, Admonition and Cor- 
rection, in all Matters of Belief or Opinion 
(as well as Practice) not cohirny' to the Good 
of Society. 

The Srate alſo has a Right, in the Education 
of Youth : And may oblige all Parents, accor- 
ding to their Ability, to inſtruct their Chil- 
dren, or appoint others for their Inſtruction, 
in che Knowledge of moral Duties cogni- 
zable by the State; and to edacate them, in 
the Knowledge and practice of che ſocial VIR- 
TUES ſo neceflary to the Good of Society; 
as alſo in ſuch bodily Exerciſes and induſtrious 

D Calling, 
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Calling, Employment or Trade, as may re- 
dound to the Good of the Common-Wealth. 
Hence it follows: That, in the Education 
of Vouth, the State has a Power of appointing 
Schools for teaching them the Knowledge of 
Natural Religion, which is the Foundation and 
Subſtance of practical Revealed Religion, and 
upon which the Happineſs of Society depends. 
But, they may not well impoſe Points of pure 
Speculation, upon thoſe, whoſe. Parents are of 
a different Perſwaſion : Otherwiſe, all States, 
where a pretended ſpurious Revelation (as that 
of Mahomet) is the eſtabliſh'd Religion, wou d 
be juſtified in their Uſurpation over Conſcience; 
and Chriſtian Parents wou d be either deprived 
of their Right in taking Care of the Education 
of their Children, or forced to abandon their 
Country, to the great Detriment of the State. 
The Principles of Religion taught, in the 
publick Education of Youth, might be few, 
eaſy and obvious: Shewing them ; that Man 
is formed a rational Creature, who depends 
intirely upon the Will of ALMIGHTY GOD 
his Creator; that they ought to adore and 
worſhip him, who can be but One, is Infinite, 
Independent and Supreme; that they ought to 
conſider him as abſolutely perfect, and endea- 


vour to approach him in his imitable Perfec- 
tions: That, in this, they are to judge by 
the beſt of their Reaſon and Informations from 
others. When any thing is propoſed to them, 

Wis as 


as a Commandment revealed from GOD to 


be obeyed as his Will: Thar they ought to 
examine it by Reaſon ; and, if they find it con- 
formable to the Perfection of the Deity, obey 
it. When they find ſuch Things laid before 
them, as the Will of God; which, upon the 
Whole, are for the Advancement of his Glory 
and the Good of Mankind; wherein, nothing 
is contradictory to Truth and Reaſon, tho 
ſomething may be in it above the Reach of 
their Underſtandings : Yet, if there be ſuffi- 
cient Evidence, to convince their Reaſon, that 
it is his Will; they ought to keep ſuch, as in- 
fallible Rules of Conduct. | "Zn 
The Doctrines and Principles, that Tutors 


moſt carefully inſtill in the Education of Vouth; 


ſhould be ſuch as are moſt neceſſary to be be- 
lieved, in order to inforce ſuch Practice as is 
for the Good of the Community: And, thoſe 
Speculative Points and School Diſtinftions, in 
all different Seas and Denominations of Reli- 
gion thr6 the World, which ſerve only to im- 
bitter the Tempers of Mankind and to en- 
creaſe Enmity among them, ought not to be 
inſtilled into Youth'; that Prejudice may be 
prevented, if poſſible; and, when divine 
Truths are propoſed, their Minds be open to 
rational Conviction. For, by this Means, in- 
forcing practical Religion, which is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the Good of Society, and in whicl 
the coercive Power of the Government is to be 
. D - chiefly 


| Laſh of che State. 
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chiefly exerted; Truth muſt neceſſarily prevail, 
they having no Inducement to ſway them to 
Error by Prejudice, and they cannot offend a- 
gainſt the Precepts of Morality, ſo far as it 
concerns the State, without falling under the 

I don't deſign, by this, to ſuppoſe that the 
Government may not rightfully encourage 
Youth to come to ſuch Schools, as may bring 
them up in the eſtabliſned Religion of the 
State; tis plain, that they oyght to do it. Tis 
only meant; that they have not a compelling 
Power of obliging Parents, of 'a different Re li- 
gion, to ſend their Children to thoſe Schools; 


provided, that they give them ſuch Education 


as has been before directe. 


* & i * 


Ibe Step next to be taken; after forming 
the Minds of Youth, to the Service of God and 


their Country; is to form their Bodies by ſuch 


Exerciſes, as may enable them to defend their 
Country and Property; and, at the ſame Tim 

to teach them ſuch Arts and Sciences, — 
ing to their different Qualifications and the A- 
bility of their Parents, as may make them in- 
duſtrious and able to promote the Wealth and 
Power of che Society. By this Means; a new 
Generation wou d fpring up, endowed with 
ſuch. great and good Qualifications, as wou d 
make their own State ſafe, happy and great; 
and woud promote, by their Benignity, the 
Welfare and Happineſs of all the neighbouring 


Countries. Ler 


tribute to make a Nation bappys, ſafe and opulent : 

By what Means, they may beſt. 

Nights and enlarge their Power, ſo as to be able 
to aſſiſt their Allies and promote the common Wel- 
fare of Mankind. To that End, the n 
nt may be ſafely allowed. a 


the Members of the State, 


a 27 
Let us next * * will further con- 


defend their own 


1. © Iris not the Extent of a Country, | nor 


4 5 Quantity of Land; tho of the richeſt Soil, 
aud beſt Climate; that is the Cauſe of a State s 


« being powerful and opulent; but the Num- 


45 ber: of the Inlabitants. 


24. © Notwighſtanding that, Number of In- 


« habirants is, abſolutely, neceſſary ro make a 


* State great and opulent: Vet if proper 
« Laws be not made, and duly executed, to 
Keep all the Inhabitants conſtantly employ d 


* to their different Orders and Sta- 


ce tions, allowing proper Days and Intervals 
<, for the Relaxation of Mind and Body: ; 
& that State, tho never ſo populous, may be 


« indigent and needy and not ſo capable of 


& defending ir ſelf, as a State (falling far ſhort 


« of it in Numbers) where Tnduſtty i is Fete 
6 chief Care. 4 RIFT : 


Cone it ought to be a chief Care of 
che Government; to increaſe the Numbers of 
the People, and to find Employment for all. 
And thoſe WW. j 

that 
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that apply their Care moſt in finding out and 
ptomoting proper Trades and Manufactures to 
employ the Poor and encourage Induſtry; and 
make and execute proper Laws, in order there- 


unte; will be able to preſerve their Liberties 


religious and civil, and poſſeſs their Properties, 


when others leſs carefull will fall under the 
Power of their Enemies and ſink into Slavery. 


The State therefore ought to take all pro- 


per Methods to encourage Marriage, eſpecially 


among the Induſtrious and Poor: And where 


any of thoſe have a great Number of Children; 
they might be rewarded by the Publiek, and 
have their Taxes leſſned. Nor wou d it be 


amiſs, if old Batchelors were obliged to con- 


tribute towards the Maintenance of ſome of 


them; as a Penalty on them for not increaſing 


the Power of the State in a legal Way. Many, 
rhro' the Temptation of Youth, &c. are begot- 
ten illegally ; and by the Barbarity of theit Pa- 
rents, to avoid the Shame, are ede at the 
Birth: Since there is a publict Loſs, in this 
Caſe, added to the Sin; the State ought, as 
much as may be, ts prevent that cruel and baſe 
Practice. This may be done; by appointing 
proper Houſes in great Towns, to receive and 
take Care of thoſe Infants; ſuch as L Hopi- 
tal des Enfans trouvex in Paris; whilſt the Pa- 
rents remain unknown, and are, by that Means, 


free d from the Shame which occaſions others 


to commit ſo barbarous a Fat. 915 
| Some 


—— 
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Some may think this wrong, becauſe it ſeems: 
an Encouragement to Whoredom : Vet, as that 
falls far ſhort of the Sin of Murder, and towards 
the Publick is a much leſs Crime; a greater 
Evil is hereby prevented: Beſides Whoredom 
and its ill Conſequences may be guarded againſt 
by other Laws. Tis certain that this ſhame- 
ful Vice (even when the unlawful Iſſue is not 
deſtroyed) tends leſs to the Increaſe of the 


1 Numbers of the People, than Marriage to one 


Woman; Witneſs, the Polygamy allowed of in 
ſome other Countries: And generally leſs Care 
is taken of the Education of ſuch Iſſue: It al- 
ſo deſtroys a Man's Peace and Quiet; ſquan- 
ders his Subſtance ; ſhortens Life; waſtes Time; 


ruins the Conſtitution; and enervates the whole 


Man. To check and diſcourage therefore, as: 
much as may be, this pernicious and deceitful 
Vice: Proper Laws may be made; ſuch as 
the following. 


e That any Perſon, exceeding a certain Age 
« judged reaſonable by the Legiſlature, who 
e ſhoud debauch any Woman or Girl, of a 
% fair Character in the World, nat before ſtain- 


ed with & Blemiſh of chis Kind ; e 


& obliged to marry ſuch Perſon, unleſs in caſe 
« of great Difference of Family or Fortune, 
« whereby the Marriage State wou d be made 
© miſerable. Thar, in this laſt Caſe, the Per- 
* {on offending ſhou'd, out of his Fortune, al- 


low 
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© low het a reaſonable Sum of Money, ſuch 
« as might marry her to one in her own Sta- 
% tion: And not throw her upon the Pub- 
<« lick, as is generally done; which makes the 
Woman void of Shame, and prompts her to 
« aſſiſt in betraying others into the ſame Way 
e of Living. The Man ſhou'd alſo take Care 
« of the Child; and provide for it's Educa- 
{© tion, ſo far as, to make it a uſeful Member 

« of the Commonwealth *. 5 


— — 


The next great Care of the State: After gi- 
ving due Encouragement to the Increaſe of 
the People, preſerving their Lives and Pro- 
perties, and taking Care of the Education of 
Vouth: Is, zo employ them; to oblige them to 
be Iuduſtrious; and, for that End, to encou- 
rage Arts and Sciences, Trade and Manufac- 
tures, and all Things in general, that may 
keep the Society employed in their Minds 
and Bodies in Things uſeful for the Publick. 
In order to which; are the following Poſitions, 
which may be allowed true. F 


' Ift. © There are none in Society (except I. 
* deots, Lunaticks, Aged, or Perſons confined - } 
““ to their Beds by incurable Diſtempers ) but 
who may maintain themſelves in Whole or 
* in Part, and be of Uſe to the Society; if a 
* : - ” 

due coercive Power be exerciſed over them. 
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Tntervals,are not adequa te Objects of the Cha- 
rity of the laborious and rich Members of the 


Community: Unleſs they employ themſelves 
in what things they are capable of doing to- 


wards their own Maintenance, and what may 


be reaſonably expected from them; upon 


proper Materials being given them, co that 
end. | N 


340. — | The Lazy Purdy Vagrants, who go 
about with Numbers of Children, or with pre- 
tended Diſorders and Infirmities; and thoſe 


who diſtort themſelves or their Children, 


that they may ſeem more miſerable, in order 


to excite Compaſſion and procure Alms: do, 
by that means, continue a Generation of mi- 
ſerable helpleſs Wretches, or of idle vagrant 
Beggars and often concealed Thieves and 


Robbers. 'Theſe therefore, as much as any, 


are the Peſt and Bane of Society : and do 
very often cool the Charity. of well inclined 
People to the truly indigent and poor, they 
not being able to diſtinguiſh the true from 

the falſe. WR: | - if 


Theſe things being allowed: is i not highly 


incumbent upon the Legiſlature, and, I may 
ſay, abſolutely neceſſary for the Good of be 


State? to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate theſe ſeveral 


E kinds 
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at reaſonable Diſtances, for the jr, and pro- 
viding them all things neceſſary for their Sub- 
ſiſtence ; by providing proper Work-houſes for 
the ſecond, and Materials whereby each might 
be capable of doing ſomewhat for his Mainte- 
nance ; and by having proper Places of Cor- 
rection for the third ſort, which might bring 
them to be laborious and uſeful Members of 
the Community. £0 

I can't think this impracticable; or of any 
great Expence to the Publick in the Execution. 
It may be done; by taking all Vagrants to the 
Place of their Birth, or laſt Habitation before 
they turned Vagrants; and ſubdividing the 
Counties into Diſtricts, more or fewer, accord- 
ing to the Largeneſs of the Counties and Baro- 
nies; for as Pariſhes are now divided, ſome are 
much larger than others, both as to Extent and 
Number of the Inhabitants. In each of theſe 
Diſtricts, may be eſtabliſhed a Society elected 
annually for the Care of the Poor; alſo a Poor- 
houſe, a Work-houſe, and Houſe of Correction; 
with ſuch a Proportion of Ground for Garden- 
ing, as would employ ſome of the Hands, and 
aſſiſt in maintaing them: And ſuch Matetials 
ſhould be laid in, by the Inhabitants of each 
Diſtrict, that each of the Poor might be em- 
ployed in doing ſomething rowards their com- 
mon Maintenance. The Magiſtrates and Cler- 
BY, in each Diſtrid, might ſuperviſe and take 


kinds of Perſons; by appointing proper Places, 
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care, from time to time, that rhe Overſeers did 
Juſtice to the Poor, and kept them to their 
Work; and a Power might be given them, to 
raiſe annually in their ſeveral Diſtridts a Præ- 
mium to the Overſeer, upon executing his Truſt 
aright; and ro remove or continue him, accor- 
ding to his Behaviour, All the Benefit of their 
Work ſhould go to their own Maintenance. 
Thus the great Charge, ſo much fear d, of the 
Poor-Tax, would be kept very low, and ſcarce 
be felt upon ſeveral Accounts; bur particular- 
ly, upon the following: The coercive Power of 
obliging them to work according to their Abilities ; 
and the Certainty of a well-diſpos d Charity, to 
thoſe who are willing to give. If any Diſtritt be 
oppreſſed with Poor; to take off thoſe exceed 
ing their Proportion, let there be a Barony Poor- 
houſe, &c. to be kept at the Charge of the Ba- 
rony : and ſo from the ſeveral Barony-houſes, the 
Overplus may be removed to a County-houſe ;. 
From the County-hoyſe, to one for the Province 
or the whole Kingdom. Thus, wou d. none be 
overburthened. The Number of the Poor 
woud, by this means, be much leſſen d; being 
made up, principally, of the ſturdy and lazy 
Vagrants; When they wou d find themſelxes 
obliged to work for their Bredd. 
After all the Poor were thus ſettled and gil; 
poſed of, in proper Claſſes: Any Perſon WhO. 
woud give Alms to any vagrant Beggar, upon. 
Information and Conviction, ſhould be fnedin 
| ik "WM Pra- 
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Proportion to his Ability; Half to the Infor- 
mer, and Half to the Poor of the Diſtrict in 
which he lived, or in which it was given. In 
the ſame manner, ought they to be fined; who 
harbour and conceal, or countenance any Per- 
ſon, who has no viſible Way of Maintenance; 
whether he be a common Beggar, or one of 
thoſe who go about thieving, cheating, and 
living upon the Laborious; giving no good Ac- 
count of their Way of getting their Livelihood: 
And in caſe, upon Proof, any Perſon in rhe 
Neighbourhood be found to know any ſuch to 
be entertained, yet gives no Information; he 
ought to he fined in like manner as the Perſon 


who entertained him. 8 
By this, and ſuch like Methods, the Poor 
wou'd be ſet to Work, and kept to it: And 
the Induſtrious wou'd be more encouraged ; b 
having their Properties berter ſecured again 
the wicked, and the idle and ſturdy Vagrants; 
and, what is given in Charity being well ap- 
plied, they then might hope, upon any Miſ- 
fortune or Diſtemper falling upon them, in 
their Old Age, to have a comfortable Subſiſt- 
ence; which muſt be a ſtrong Incitement to 
Labour and Induſtry, that charitable Proviſion 
being apportioned according to their Merits. 
After thus promoting the Increaſe of the In- 
habitants, and employing them: the next Care 
of the State ought to be; 7o keep Proviſions at 
an equitable Price, betwixt the Provider or 70 
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bandman who deals in Tillage and Grazing, and 
the Conſumer who principally lives by his Trade 
and Manufacture. For, ſince both are abſolute. 
ly neceſſary to the Well-being of the State: che 
Fusband-man ought to have a ſufficient Reward 
for his Care, Trouble, and Improvement of his 
Land; and the Tradeſman and Artificer ought 
not to pay too dear for his Proviſions, ſo as 
not to ſubſiſt well upon his Wages or Trade in 
which he employs himſelf. 97 
Ic is, therefore, pernicious in a State to have 
Proviſions too cheap as well as too dear: for, 
this diſcourages the Husband- man, and is an 
Obſtacle to all Improvement of Land; begets 
Sloth in the Tradeſman and Manufacturer; 
and makes the whole Community idle and 
r | | 
If ſo; then, the State ought to take all pru- 
dent Methods of keeping the Markets at an 
equitable Price: for, whenever they fall too 
low, or riſe too high, one Part or other of the 
Society ſuffers,  _. Ws 
In this View, let us conſider: frſt, © King- 
« doms that can ſupply themſelves wich ſuffi- 
b Proviſions, of their own 
** Produce, one Year with another; in the next 
* Place, thoſe who have a Redundancy; and 
* laſtly, thoſe who are obliged to their neigh- 
** bouring States for a Supply. | 
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In the jr/? of theſe Caſes ; it is entirely wrong 
in the State, to export any in plentiful Years ; 
unleſs there be high Prices going, abroad; and 
they can reaſonably expect Proviſions from 
rheir Neighbours, at a lower Price, in a bad 
Seaſon, when they muſt be ſupplied from abroad; 
for then the Nation will be a Gainer upon the 
Whole, it is alſo a Benefit to the Merchant 
(who ought to be encouraged) and increaſes 
Trade and Navigation. 5 
In the ſecond caſe, where there is a Redundan- 
cy: the State ought not to encourage an Expor- 
ration, when the Markets abroad are below the 
reaſonable Medium which may be expected 
communibus annis ; but rather give Encourage- 
ment to keep it at Home, till the Markets riſe 
above that Medium: by which means, they 
would be able to ſupply their Neighbours with 
the ſame Quantity, at a higher Price. 
In the ird caſe; Imports ought to be made 
as great as poſſible, when the Markets are at 
the loweſt abroad, tho' in greater Quantity than 
is neceſſary: that the State may not be obliged 
ro buy, when the Markets riſe abroad, 
It may be ask'd, in the firſt and ſecond ca- 
ſes; How will that keep up the Markets at 
Home 2 Say Prat ex: 
In order to do this: in the firft caſe, there might 
be Premiums allowed; ſufficient to encourage 
People to build Granaries, in proper places for 
Export or to ſupply the Markets at E . 
| the 
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ſo much 4 Barrel, to all who would ſupply the 
Granaries, whenever the Markets ſhould tall 
below the Medium you would keep them at; 


and the Owners of the Granaries ſnould be ob- 


liged to ſupply the Markets at Home, whenever 
they roſe above the higheſt Price which the State 
ſhould think convenient for the Good of the 
Community. Te 
For inſtance : in caſe, the reaſonable Medi- 
am for Wheat ſhould be allowed to be from 
Twelve to Fourteen Shillings per Barrel; when- 
ever the Markets fell below that, then to give 
the Premium ; and whenever the Markets roſe 
above twenty Shillings per Barrel, then to ob- 
lige them to ſell at or under that Price, whilſt 
they had any in their Granaries. To prevent 
Fraud, let all be fold by Weight. 
In the ſecond caſe, . where the Country has a 
Redundancy: let the Premium be given as aboye, 
when the Markets fall below the Medium; and 
they ought not to be allowed to ſell it for Ex- 


mr bur when the Markets abroad ſhall 


e above the reaſonable Medium, ſo that the 


Nation and Merchants may be ſufficient Gain- 
ers. The Zusbandman, in both theſe caſes, 
would be encouraged to go on with his Tillage ; 
and the Artificer and Tradeſman, have Proviſi- 
ons at an equitable Price. 1 


This Regulation would have the following 


* r 
good Effects. | 


theſe Premiums ſhould be given, at the rate of 
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4. 
In the firſt caſe ; they would not be obliged 
to ſell cheap to their Neighbours in plentiful 
Years, and buy dear when in want. In the 
ſecond ; they would always make the moſt of 
the Markets abroad. In the third; they would 
always be ſupplied, after the cheapeſt manner; 
and ſomerimes te- import to their Neighbours *' 
with Advantage. | 100 
After thus providing Laws for keeping the 
Peace, 1 Property, Education of Youth, 
encreaſing the Numbers, employing and taking 
care of the Poor, and ſettling the Rate of Pro- 
viſions upon an equitable Footing: the next 
thing, to be conſidered, is TRADE; as tend- 
ing to make a Nation rich and happy; and 
without which, even all theſe other Advanta- 
ges already mentioned will not be ſufficient. 
Navigation and Commerce are the Life and 
Soul of Society, in Things relating to this 
Life: they enlarge our Knowledge of Perſons 
and Things, relieve our Wants, and give us the 
Advantages and Benefit of every Climate. Thex 
join the moſt diſtant Regions, to their mutual 
Profit: they make even our Antipodes to be our 
Neighbours ; and to aſſiſt us in Things proper 
for our Health, Food and Raiment, with Ele- 
gance and Variety. They provide us with Ma- 
terials, for carrying on our ManufaQtures : en- 
large our Ideas and Conceptions of things : | 
and bring us acquainted with the Products of all 
the Countries of the Earth. By help of theſe, 
3 we | 
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39 
we have the Advantage of the Inventions and 
Improvements of every Nation: And every 
Man is enabled, according ro his Tngenuiry, 
to do ſomething for his own Benefit ; and to 
aſſiſt his Neighbour, in doing what may make 
his Life more happy and eafy. Whereas, were 
there no Trade; every one muſt ſubſiſt by the 
Labour of his own Hands, and have little 
more than the bare Neceſfaries of Life. Since, 
then, Trade is abſolutely neceſſary to the Well- 
being of a Nation: Let us briefly conſider ; 


what Methods are moſt uſeful for the Tncrea- 


ſing and carrying on of Trade, and how it 
will become moſt adyantageous to any People. 
TRADE, in general, is an Exchange or 
Truck, of ſuch Things as any particular Perſon 


or Nation” has to ſpare, with another Perſan or 


Nation, for what is wanted from that other. In 
this Exchange great Difficulties and Inconve- 
niences mult ar. firſt have ariſen ; for want of 


a general Standard or Meaſure, by which to re- 


gulate the Value of each thing exchanged. 
This wou'd ſoon put People in ſearch of a 
Remedy: And at laſt ; by the common Con- 
ſent of moſt Nations; Gold and Silver have 


been made that Standard and Meaſure, by help 


of which, one Commodity, is compared with 
another. This common Conſent ſeems to have 
taken its Rife from the Scarcity of thoſe Me- 
rals ; their not being ſo liable to ruſt and de- 


cay, as others are; and their being capable of 
155 re- 
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receiving and retaining ſuch Impreſſions, as 
might make their Weight and Value more eaſi- 
ly and readily known. By comparing each 
Commodity with this, a Price was more eaſi- 
ly fixed upon it ; and ſo, Trade made more ca- 
ſy. By the Scarcity and. little Bulk of theſe 
Metals ; Merchants cou'd more eaſily transfer 
their Effects to any Country or Market, where 
they had any Trade. As this Meaſure or Com- 
modity was not liable to Decay or Corruption: 
Any Perſon cou'd {ell any of his Goods, which 
were periſhable, ro another who wanted, and 
take the Gold or Silver in Exchange; at his 
Leiſure furniſhing himſelf with what he want- 
ed, without being obliged to carry any Thing 
with him (to 7ruck for it) which perhaps the 
other might not want. This ſeems to be the 
firſt Riſe of Money : Without which, or a Cre- 
dit of like Nature, no Nation can carry on a 
Trade to Advantage. For, if there be not a 
ſufficient Quantity of it, to ſupply the Markets, 
and make ready Payment betwixt Buyer and 
Seller; Trade muſt neceſſarily flag and go on 
very heavily, and Tructing with all its Incon- 
veniences again take Place. Since, then, Gold 
and Silver are fixt the Standard; and the pro- 
portion of their Values to each other varies, accor- 
ding to the greater Plenty or Scarceneſs of either 
of them: To make it an equitable Standard; 
their reſpective Value to each other ſhou d 
have the ſame Proportion in all e 1 
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then every Perſon wou'd fave what 
loſes to the private Exchanger. 

For Inſtance, Gold in Ireland is about one 
per Cent higher than Siver, according to their 
Value in the neighbouring Countries: Conſe- 
quently as Payments are made in the one, or 
in the other, about one per Cent is gain d or loſt; 
the Loſs generally falling upon the Poor, who 
don't know the Difference; but to thoſe, who 
know it and are Gainers, the Crime is certain- 
ly the ſame as to buy and ſell with Meaſures 


he now 


of different Lengths or Capacities. 


Since upon the Whole then, Money is fo ne- 
ceſlary to carry on Trade: It will be uſeful 
to conſider, what it js that occafions the Plenty 


or Scarceneſs of Money in any Country. 


It is a very great Miſtake ; to think that the 
raiſing or lowering the Value of Money, occa- 
ſions a Nation's being richer and having a 
greater Quantity of it or otherwiſe. It is true; 
a Nation, by raiſing the Value of Money, may 
occaſion a Run of it inwards for ſome Time: 
Bur it will be attended wich a terrible Draw- 
back. For then, Money muſt be conſidered as 
a foreign Commodity, of which you have] rai- 
ſed the Price, by making it deaxer than it is in 
any foreign Market ; conſequently they will 
run it in, and, with the ſame Sum, buy up a 
greater Quantity of Goods than they cou'd 
have done before it was raiſed : And, by that 

Means, the Price of the Exports from the King- 
F 2 dom 
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dom is lower d; or otherwiſe, the Price of Pro- 
viſions, Manufactures, Or. mull be raiſed in 
Proportion to the raiſing of the Coin, and then 
they won't import the Gold and Silver. In 
ſuch a Caſe ; the whole landed Intereſt and 
thoſe who receive Money woud: be Loſers : 
For, they wou d receive the ſame/nomznal Sum; 
with which they coud not buy the fame 
Quantity, of any Thing they wanted, as for- 
meriy. For Inſtance : Upon a Crown's being 
raiſed to ten Shillings; the Proportion of the 
Loſs being as the Difference of the Values; 
were any Perſon to receive a hundred Pounds 
per Annum, he wou d then receive in effect but 
fifty Pounds; for with his handred he cou d buy 
no more than he formerly did for fifty : And 
if the Markets did not riſe in Proportion to the 
Coin, but kept low; then, for each hundred 
Pound ſent into the Country, two hundred 
Pounds worth of Goods wou'd go out; and 
fo other Nations woud- have them for half Va- 
lue. Thus, whatever the Coin is raiſed, the 
Loſs will be in Proportion to it. Conſequent- 
ly whatever Goods are exported, going out at 
an Undervalue, they will not return the ſame 
Quantity 'of Goods; from abroad as formerly: 
And then the. Money mult be again remitted, 
as it -paſſes(in other Countries, to buy up 
what is further wanted from abroad. . CAE 
Nation, by that Means, muſt become Bank- 


rupt in a ſhort Tine. 
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plenty or ſcarce ; but the Ballance of 
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It is not then, the Lowering or Raiſing 
the Coin, which occaſions Money's: bei 


| Trades 
being in Favour of a Nation or otherwiſe. If 


the Value of Goods exported, be more. than 


of thoſe imported, at the End of the Year ; 
then, the Return to that Nation muſt be made 
in Money: And ſo, on the contrary. ,,, . +, 
What great Care, then, ought we and eve- 
ry Nation to take ; to encourage, in a parti- 
cular Manner, all thoſe Kinds of Manufacture 
which the neighbouring Countries may have 
the greateſt Deſire for: And, in thoſe Branches, 
to endeavour to have the greateſt Variety poſ- 
ſible, that the Markets abroad may not be 
gluttedꝰ By that Means we cou d fell at a 
higher Price. We ſhou d alſo encourage all 
thoſe Manufactures, now uſed from Abroad, to 
be made and improvd at Home; and diſcou- 
rage all foreign expenſive Commodities from 
being uſed at Home, as much as may be with 
Conſiſtence to the Alliances and Trade with 
neighbouring States: The Conſequence of 
which wou'd be, the preſerving the Balance in 
our Favour ; hy making our Exports to ex- 
ceed our Imports; and, by that Means, en- 
creaſing the Quantity of our Coin, which ne- 
ceſlarily lowers the Intereſt of our Money. For 
when there are more who have Money to lend, 
than there are Perſons who haye occaſion to 
borrow ; they beat the Price down upon one 
| ano- 
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another, and take leſs Intereſt rather than let 
their Money lie by them. This ſtill increaſes 
our Trade: For were Intereſt reduced to three 
or four per Cent; the Merchant woud be then 


as much a Gainer by gaining fix per Cent, as 


ke is now by ten per Cent. 

Conſequently, becauſe the Value of Land 
riſes, in Proportion as Intereſt falls: Each 
Perſon poſſeſs d of Land, will chuſe to purchaſe 


upon his own Land, by improving it; rather | 
than lay out his Money at a low Intereſt, or 


purchaſe Lands at forty or fifty Years Purchaſe. 
Each Acre, ſo improved, is an Addition to 
the Riches of the State ; Whereas, by the pre- 
ſent Purchaſes of Lands, only the Property 


is altered and a particular Perſon grows grea- 


ter; but the Publick is - no Gainer. 
As the lowering of Intereſt is an Advantage to 


Trade; by enabling the Merchants to'venture for 


leſs Gain, and by making Fraight eaſier in foreign 
Trade : So, if our Roads were better and ſhor- 
ter; our Home- Trade woud find the Benefit, 


by our Land Carriage becoming eaſier and 


cheaper. 

For this Reaſon, a proper Method ought to 
be taken ; to ſhorten and amend our Roads, 
at the leaſt Charge. In this, there is an Ex- 


_ ample before us, in ſeveral Countries: Which 
is the old Roman Military Ways, wherein they 


employed their Soldiers in Time of Peace. Af- 
rer the ſame Manner, might we amend our 


Roads p 
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Army not diſpleaſed; it wou d only be an Ex- 
erciſe for them, to keep them hardy and fit for 
Service. 


* 


To this End, after a proper Survey of the 


Poſt and other great Roads: The Army might 
be employed, in the Summer - time, in levelling 
and ſhortening them; whilſt the ſeveral Pa- 
riſhes, by their fx Days Labour, ſnou d bring 
them Stones and Gravel where wanting. The 
ſeveral Counties, inſtead of the Money now 
laid out upon Roads which, at beſt, are on- 
ly ſlubber d over; might raiſe as much Money, 
as wou d buy them Shoes, Stockings, and 
Frocks, to ſave their Livery; and alſo allow 
them additional Pay, whilſt they wrought; 
and a Gratuity to the Officer, who wou d o- 
yerſee them. There is no doubr, each Officer 
and Party of Men wou d vie with each other, 
who ſhou'd make the fineſt and moſt laſting 
Roads: Ir being a Work of ſo great Conſe- 


) quence to the Publick. As a ſtanding Memorial 


of thoſe great Benefactors to the whole. Na- 
tion ; the Roads might bear the Name of the 
Corps that made them. By this Means, the 
County wou'd be at very little more Charge, 
than now ; when ſcarce any thing is done, for 
their Mogey. This is what, tis probable, no 
County wou'd grudge to give : And the Army 
wou'd not think themſelves ill uſed in it. 


Another conſiderable Advantage to our Trade- 


woud 


Roads : The Publick be a Gainer: And * | 
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wou d ariſe from conſidering in the laying on 
of Taxes: On what Branches of Trade to lay 
them ; how to eaſe the Merchant, as much as poſ- 
fible, in thoſe Branches that are of moſt Advan- | 
tage to the State. | 2 1 
Taxes are abſolutely neceſſary in all States 
whatever. Where they are given, by the Con- 
ſent of the Community; none will grudge to 
give a Proportion of rheir Fortune, to preſerve 
the reſt with Peace and Satisfaction. Tis not 


only reaſonable to give what is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary for the Security and Preſervation of 
the Publick at Home, in keeping under ſuch 
turbulent Spirits as wou d diſturb the Peace of 


Society; and for keeping up a Power, in Pro- 


portion to what Danger may be apprehended 
from neighbouring States, according to the 
Situation and Circumſtances of each Nation: 
But alſo as much more, as may keep up the 
Dignity and Grandeur, and ſweeten and make 
eaſy the Weight and Cares of a Crown. And 
where the Publick Good is the chief Care and 
Concern of the State, as in ours: None will 
grudge to give, what is proper for that End 
and conſiſtent with the Good of rhe Commu- 
nity. In conſidering this, it may be premiſed, 
as allowed by all: That the Conſumer, is the 
Perſon who pays and bears the Burthen of the 
Tax, in Proportion to what he ſquanders or con- 
ſumes. It is he; who cats, drinks and wears 
Moſt, or ſquanders moſt away in — 
* other 


botious. 
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other Superfluities of Life; that bears the 
greateſt Part of the Burthen. Let Who will 
firſt advance the Money; it centers, at laſt, 
with the Conſumer. The Merchant may pay 
a Tax, fot what he imports ; The Artificer, for 
what he mates; The Husbandman, for What 
he raiſes; But each is repayed by the Con- 
or... NS 

Wou' d it not then be better? To eaſe the 
Merchant in all Articles, that may encourage 
him to export our Commodites and to im- 
pott ſuch Things as are neceſſary for us: To 
rake off all ſuch high Duties; as ſerve only to 
encourage Running of Goods, to the Prejudice 
of the fair Dealer; and prove a Bait, to cor- 


rupt the Morals of all who trade: Where a 


high Duty is laid, in order to diſcourage'any 
Commodities being imported as being preju- 
dicial to the State; to lay the Penalty upon 


the Conſumer or Wearer: And to anſwer the te- 


maining Demands of the State, by inland Ex- 


ciſes. This wou d, in great Meafure, pre- 


vent the Fraud in Running of Goods: and make 
the Payments more certain: And, by laying 
a greater Proportion of the Taxes upon the 
Superfluities, and leſs upon the Necefſaries of 
Life; the Burthen wou d fall, chiefly upon the 
Extravagant and moſt uſeleſs Members of 
the Society, and leſs upon the Poor and La- 


So 


So far in Relation to Taxes in general. But, 
in this particular Nation, there is ſomething 
farther to be conſidered : And that is; our be- 
ing a dependant Kingdom, limited in our Trade. 
This muſt make us widely differ, from other 
Nations not ſocircumſtanced : And, ſhou'd make 
us particularly cautious, in proportioning our 
Taxes ; for the following Reaſon. All Taxes, 
raiſed in a Nation, and-ſpent again in it, with- 
out being ſent abroad ; only, circulate thro' 


the Kingdom : And at the End of the Year, 


the Nation is never the Poorer: Tho ſome 
particular Perſons may feel the Load, yet the 
Publick is not a Sufferer. But this is not our 
Caſe: If Money be raiſed, more than ſuffici- 
ent to pay our ſeveral Eſtabliſhments ; it is ta- 
ken out of the Kingdom; and, at the End of 
the Vear, we are ſo much the poorer, as what 
we raiſe exceeds our Eſtabliſhment. We are 
crampt in Trade : and therefore cannot hope, 


by that, to make good the Deficiency. So that 


if we ever ſhoud inconſiderately raiſe ſuch 
Taxes ; as by the conſtant Drains, of living in 


England and remitting our Rents thither, 


wou'd turn the Ballance againſt us: We ſhou'd, 
in a few Years, become Bankrupt and not able 
to raiſe the Taxes we now do ; but be again, 
a Charge to the Crown of F»ygland, as for- 
merly. : | 3 
It would be, therefore, a moſt impolitick 
Step in us; and inconſiſtent with the Intereſt of 
2 Great 
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Great Britain, as well as of Ireland, at any 
time to over-raiſe our Taxes. If we ſhould 
once do it: we would be in Danger, never to 
get rid of them, till we ſhould become inſolvent. 
England indeed would reap ſome ſmall Benefic 
by it, for a few Years; till we ſhould be in- 
tirely drain d and become Bankrupt : but after- 
wards it would be attended with Conſequences 
equally fatal to both Kingdoms. Our Trade 
muſt fail, for want of Money to carry it on: 
the Landed Intereſt muſt decline; Rents and 
Markets, fall; Tenants, break; Lands, lie waſte; 


and the whole Nation, become miſerable. Nay, 


Britain alſo muſt ſuffer: No more Remittances 
thither ; nor Caſh ſufficient to pay our own E- 


| ftabliſhment. Then we muſt become a Burthen 


to them in earneſt: the Noblemen and Gentle- 
men there, who have Eſtates in [reland, mult 
loſe the Benefit of them, in a great meaſure, 
by bad Payments and high Exchange : we could 
not then take from England, thoſe Quantities 
of their Manufactures we now do. In ſhort: 
from a People, happy under the Protection of 
Great Britain, we ſhould become poor and mi- 
ſerable: a latent Poyſon would infect the whole 
Nation; ready to break out, upon the moſt 
trifling Occaſion. And in Caſe, by any Misfor- 
tune, Britain ſhould be embroild; nothing 
could then prevent Jreland's attempting ro 
throw off its Dependancy, tho probably in 
vain; for it would not be able to defend it ſelf 
k G 2 againſt 
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againſt any other powerful Neighbour, that 


| Would think it worth while to inyade and con- 


quer it. So, in the End; Great Britain muſt 
either waſte its Treaſures, to keep - Ireland in 
Subjection; or quite deſert it, and give it up 
to 3 powerful, and perhaps unfriendly, 
Neighbour. 

Farther to ſhew, how inſeparable. che true 
Intereſts of Great Britain and Jreland are from 
each other; ir may not be improper, to obſetve 
here: that it woud, in all probability, prove 
fatal co the Liberty of both: if ever Poſterity 
ſhould ſo far miſtike their true and mutual In- 
tereſt ; as to ſuffer a Miſunderſtanding to ariſe 


between the two N ations, and thereby occaſi- 


on Great Britain to oppreſs us in point of our 
Liberties, and to take from us our Conſent to 
our own Laws and Taxes. Would it not be 
apt to inſpire us with a too fatal Reſentment a- 
gain{t theme And if we ſhould ever be ſo un- 
happy, as to be under a King who would aſpire 
after unlimited Power; which ſome time ago 
has been our Caſe; Ireland might be provoked 


to join him, in ſubverting the Laws and Liber- 


ties of Great Britain. Wou'd not the Army, 
which ſhould then be deemed neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve Ireland in Peace, in the Hands of a bad 
Prince be made uſe of in over-powering Great 
Britain? Whilſt Jreland would either peaceab- 
ly look on; as nor being concerned in the Pre- 
ſervation of their Liberties, who had deprived 
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us of our's :. or perhaps our Poverty and Miſe- 
ry might make Ireland join the Prince, and ſup» 
port him in his Attempt againſt them: hoping 
for better Terms; like Perſons. drowning, 
that catch at every thing to ſave themſelves. Po- 
verty and Deſpair wou d make Dangers at a 
Diſtance appear but Trifles: in compariſon of 
thoſe which immediately affected us: tho much 
greater in their own Natures. And thus; tho 
Ireland would, in the End, intirely loſe its 
own Liberty: yep, in ſuch a ConjunCture, there 
would be the utmoſt Danger of its ſacrificing 
that of Great Britain, to its Reſentment. Were 
the Caſe put thus, between one Part of Eug- 
land and another; the probable Reſult would 
be the ſame. The Reaſon is general; and ex- 
tends to all Countries, and Diviſions of Coun- 
tries whatever. 124-076) | 7 
Me may, with Pleaſure, reflect that this me- 
lancholy Scene is at preſent imaginary: Let us 
do, what in us lies, to prevent the Poſſibility 
of its ever becoming real; and convince our 
Brethren on t other Side the Channel, they may 
ſafely confide in us; as we, in them. To 
bring this about the more effectually: Let us 
throw out all Party- diſtinctions from among us, 
and explode that vainly popular Cry of Applauſe 
on ſetting up a pretended Country- party againſt 
the Court, when the Court has no Deſign of 
doing us Harm. This creates us Enemies, and 
gives the Government Reaſon to believe, that 
| we 
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we harbour Thoughts of diſtreſſing them. In 
ſuch Caſes; a Party is formed purely for the 
ſake of private Views in the Leading Men, who 
only want to make themſelves appear conſider- 
able: and when rhey have gained, by theſe 
means, what they aim at; they will not 
ſcruple to abandon the Party, and leave 
them to look our for other Heads ; who ( af- 
rer uſing them properly to ſerve their own 
Turn) may, in like manner, deſert them. 
Surely, no true Proteſtant, under ſo mild and 


Juſt an Adminiſtration, which ſecures him in 


che poſſeſſion of all his Rights Religious and 
Civil, can have any Intention of bringing in 
Tyranny and Romiſh Superſtition, by unhinging 
our preſent happy Eſtabliſhment. Why then 
ſhould we unthinkingly, at any Time, even 
appear to ſet up ſuch a Party as might ſeem to 
oppoſe the Court merely becauſe it is a Court 2 
Seeing, upon all Accounts, it may be of the 
moſt fatal Conſequence to Ireland. It may 
occaſion a continual Diſtruſt of us; by giving 
Grounds to imagine, we have further things in 
View. And if we appear diſcontented with- 
out Cauſe; inſtead of receiving Marks of 
Friendſhip, we may reaſonably expect to be 
more cramp d and confined than before. Thus, 
by the Imprudence of a few, wquld the whole 
Nation ſuffer. 

Let all of us therefore ſhew that we deteſt 
all private ſelſiſn Views of this kind, ſo de- 


ſtructive 
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ſtructive in their Conſequenees to the whole 
Kingdom, and ſo contrary to all Equity; nay, 
even to the common Rules of Humanity. In- 
ſtead of breaking our ſelves into Parties, let us 
be unanimous and firm in ſtanding by the true 
Intereſt of our Country. As we ought to 
ſtand rogether with Unanimity, and Zeal, if 
Hardſhips ſhould at any time be put upon us; 
ſo, with the ſame Spirit and united Strength, 
ought we to ſtand by and ſupport the Crows, 
which protects us in the Enjoyment of all that's 
dear to us as Men and Chriſtians. jp 
Let us then always give, with Unanimity 
and Chearfulneſs, what is neceſlary for the Sup- 
port of the Government: with a prudent Cau- 


tion not to turn the Ballance againſt us. Thus, 


we ſhall preſerve that Harmony between the 
Governours and Governed, ſo neceſſary in a 
well ordered Community: Each will further the 
true Intereſt of the other; and by promoting 


Unity of Affection among all His Majeſty's 


Subjects, the Publick will enjoy a great and la- 
ſting Happineſs. If, at any time, by Inadver- 
rence, we ſhould be laid under Difficulties; our 
Expoſtulations would be regarded as the, Com- 
plaints of Friends, and receive certain Redreſs: 
Whereas, by forming Parties, to make the Ad- 
miniſtration uneaſy, we break our Union; 
make the Government jealous of us; by un- 
guarded Behaviour and Expreſſions, make our 
Friends unſerviceable, and raiſe up Enemies 9x 
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Fother Side the Water. This muſt unavoidably 
make all the kind Endeavours of our Friends 
ineffectual ; and ſuch Conduct, if continued, 
may ſooner or later turn to the Ruin of Jre- 


aud. Since this is the natural Conſequence of 


following ſuch inconſiſtent Meaſures: Let us 
at once give up any one, who ſhall attempt to 
divide us ; and convince him, we are not ſo weak 
as to diſtreſs our Country by ſupporting him in 
his private ſelfiſh Deſigns. In ſhort ; we ought 
to look upon every Perſon, who affects to di- 
ſtinguiſh himſelf by any Party Name, as a weak 
or anti dchrnme Brower.” oC 
Buy acting thus, we ſhall effectually ſerye our 
Country: and convince England, that when 
nothing unreaſonable is demanded ; we, vil 
give as much as the Nature of our Trade will 
bear, without changing the Ballance to our 
Prejudice. Then, we ſhall be ſtill more capable 
of being of Benefit to them: we ſhall not only 
live happy and eaſy, but our Trade improving 
will encreaſe our Revenue; and employing our 
Hands, we ſhall daily take off greater Quanti- 
ties of their Manufactures, and furniſh them 
with others they now take from Foreigners; 
our Youth will always follow he Court, and 
throw oft whar their frugal Parents have been 
gathering with Care; in ſhort, all our ſuper- 
foous Wealth will center there. Then we ſhall 
nor only be able ro ſupport the Charge of our 
Eftabliſhment, but if ever Exgland ſhould be 

3 85 em- 


3 
embroiled, we would contribute our utmoſt to 
aſſiſt our elder Brother and Protector. a7: 
Since, then, rhis is the Difference betwixt 
Treland's being rich and poor: England will 
doubtleſs, out of Intereſt as well as Affection, 
continue to encourage our Trade in all Branches, 
which do not immediately interfere with their 
own; eſpecially in thoſe with which Foreigners 
ſupply them We have no Reaſon to doubt of 
this. Have they not indulged us, as much as 
poſſible, in the Linzen and Hlempen Manufacture? 
Don't they allow us to proceed in it our own 
way, and exert our ſelves in the Encouragement 
and Improvement of it? This is a Branch, of 
great Extent. It will fully employ our Poor; and 
help to increaſe our Numbers, ſo much wanted 
in moſt Parts of this Kingdom. Let us but con- 
trive to increaſe the Variety of the Linnen Ma- 
nufacture; in all its Branches, and ſeveral Mix- 
tures which may be wrought up with it: and 
all we can make, will never be able to glatt 
foreign Markets. It is a Manufacture Worn, 
by all Ranks and Degrees of Perſons, from the 
Frigid Zone to the Equinox : Soas, by it, we may | 
carry on the moſt extenſive Trade: Do they | 
nor, at the ſame time, indulge us in all things 
we can employ our ſelves in, for our Home- 
Conſumption 2 Provided; we dont rival them 
in their Darling Staple, the WOOLLEN MA- 
NUFACTURE. Let us then go hand in hand 
with them, in promoting their Wealth and Hap- 
21 "= | pineſs; 
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pineſs; and, by that means, encourage them 
ro promote our Welfare, as tending to the Good 
of the Whole. Are we not all, Subjects of the 
Crown of Great Britain? Have we not the ſame 
common Father and King? Does not the ſame 
' Bloodrun in our Veins ? Are we not linked to- 
' ether, by the ſtrongeſt Ties and Alliances: 
'” enjoying the ſame Liberties Religious and Ci- 
vil; and being alike protected in our Proper- 
ties? Let us then turn our Thoughts upon pro- 
moting a ſtricter Union betwixt us, if poſſible; 
an Union, both of Affection and Intereſt; and 
convince them, we will promote their Welfare 
and Happineſs as our own; that we are ready 
and willing to aſſiſt them, upon any Emergen- 
cy, as far as our Ability will ſuffer us, as far 
as is conſiſtent with the Good of the whole 
Community. This will ſtill farther encourage 
them, as well out of Intereſt as Inclination, to 
promote our Wealth and Happineſs: well know- 
ing that the richer we are, the more they will 
be ſo, fince ar laſt it will intirely center with 
them; and the better able we ſhall be to aſſiſt 
them againſt our common Enemies. Let our 
ſole Emulation, with Britain, be; which ſhall 
be moſt zealous in preſerving our preſent happy 
Eſtabliſhment under his Majeſty, and in promo- 
ting the Glory and Happineſs ofhis Reign: thar 
all may ſee, he reigns in the Hearts of his Peo- 
ple, and that their Intereſts are inſeparable. 


Theſe 
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Theſe, I may boldly affirm, are the pteſent 
Thoughts and fixed Reſolutions of all true pro- 
teſtants in Ireland. The Proſpect; which o- 
pened to us, upon his Illuſtrious Father's being 
ſettled on his Throne; is every Day growing 
more glorious. Since his preſent Majeſty's Ac- 
ceſſion ; we have all the Expectation of Happi- 
neſs,our Hearts can deſire. He is ſenſible of our 
Zeal to promote the Glory and Happineſs of 
his Reign: and conſults our Wellfare ſo much; 
he demands no more than he believes we can 
give, Without harming our ſelves. Let then 
our Zeal keep Pace with his Goodneſs ; by 
cultivating a Harmony and ſtricter Union a- 
mongſt all the Subjects of Great Britain and 
Ireland: and our Happineſs will be laſting, as 


well as great. 


So cloſe a Union will be of mutual Benefit 
to us. We ſhall then ſtrenuouſly exert our ſelves 
in promoting their Happineſs; and they will 


encourage us in all Improvements tending to 


the Good of the Whole, They will then fee, 
we have no Thoughts or Intentions, but to pro- 
mote their Happineſs along with our ow u. 
This would lead them to conſider us, as their 
Brethren and Friends, ſent over to extend their 
Dominion and encreaſe their Wealthand Power. 


They would then look upon us, on paſling the 


Channel ; no otherwiſe than as if we had paſs d 
the Trent or Tweed, and, by that means, inlar- 
* H 2 ged 
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ged rhe Extent of their Government, without 
loſing the Rights of Engliſhmen by doing 10. 
Thea, as a brave, juſt and wiſe People, jealous 
of their own Liberties and Privileges; they 
would think we deſerved to give our Aſſent to 
Laws which bind us, and be protected in the 
Enjoyment of the Rights deri vd to us from our 
common Anceſtors. They would then remem- 
ber and conſider the vigorous Stand we made, 
when the Proteſtant Succeſſion was in Danger: 
With what Reſolution, we preſerved our Peace, 
and ſpared moſt of our Troops, at a very ſhort 
Warning, to quell an unnatural Rebellion be- 
gun in Britain in 1715: with what Chearful- 
neſs, we pur our ſelves into a Readineſs to 
ſpare ſeveral of our Troops to Great Britain 
and Gibraltar when attacked by Spain 
1 Theſe Actions of Kindneſs, and the Conti- 
nuance of them, would let them ſee; that the 
ſtricter the Union betwixr us; the more ſer- 
viceable we would be to each other: And make 
them ſeriouſly conſider, whether a Union of 
Trade and Legiſlature would not be highly to 
the Benefit of Britain; and a Diſadvantage, 
only to her Enemies. The Power of Britain 
may be ſaid to be doubled by the late Union 
there; and a ſtricter Union with Jrelaud would 
be, as a threefold Cord, which is not eafily 
broken. HEN LAT TE 
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There 


There would then be no room lefr, for Exil 

deſigning Perſons, to attempt to divide us: 
by ſuppoſing. that Britain and We have dif- 
ferent Intereſts, or Deſigns againſt each other. 
And Britain, thus united to us, would be ſtill 
more formidable to any, who ſhould be hardy 
enough to attempt to deprive them of their 


juſt Rights and Acquiſitions. This Union 


and Harmony would be an additional Glory 
to the Reign of a Great and Good King: 
Who makes it His chief Pleaſure and pecu- 
liar Care, to add to the Happineſs of all his 
Subjects. 125. | 

I have gone through thoſe Things that have, 
at preſent, occurred to me, as beneficial to all 
States in general: Many of which may be 
ſome Way applied ro this particular Nation. 
Some ſuch Applications, I have adventured 
upon. If any of them ſhall prove of Advan- 
rage to it; be it ever ſo little: I have, in 
ſome meaſure, gained my End. Tho ſome of 
them may be thought impracticable: Vet, if 
they be founded upon Reaſon, they may be al- 
tered or improved by abler Heads, ſo as to be of 
Service to the Publick ; and that is what I aim 
at. T would only chalk out the Road, we 
ought to follow: And let greater Proficients 
put the finiſhing Hand to it. I ſubmit my ſelf 
to the more Judicious : hoping, they will be- 
lieve; my Intentions are, to be ſerviceable ro 
| wy 


ged the Extent of their Government, without 
loſing the Rights of Engliſhmen by doing ſo. 
Then, as a brave, juſt and wiſe People, jealous 
of their own Liberties and Privileges; they 
would think we deſerved to give our Aſſent to 
Laws which bind us, and be protected in the 
Enjoyment of the Rights deri vd to us from our 
common Anceſtors. They wou d then remem- 
ber and conſider the vigorous Stand we made, 
when the Proteſtant Succeſſion was in Danger: 
With what Reſolution, we preſerved our Peace, 
and ſpared moſt of our Troops, at a very ſhort 
Warning, to quell an unnatural Rebellion be- 
gun in Britain in 1715: with what Chearful- 
neſs, we put our ſelves into a Readineſs to 
ſpare ſeveral of our Troops to Great. Britain 
and Gibraltar when attacked by Shan. 

Theſe Actions of Kindneſs, and the Conti- 
nuance of them, would let them ſee ; that the 
ſtricter the Union betwixt us; the more ſer- 
viceable we would be to cach:other: And make 
them ſeriouſly confider, whether a Union of 
Trade and Legiſlature would not be highly to 
the Benefit of Britain; and a Diſadvantage, 
only to her Enemies. The Power of Britain 
may be ſaid to be doubled by the late Union 
there; and a ſtricter Union with Ireland would 
be, as a threefold Cord, which is not eafily 
broken. | r e 
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There 


There would then be no room left, for Exil 
deſigning Perſons, to attempt to divide us: 
by ſuppoſing. that Britain and We have dif- 
ferent Intereſts, or Deſigns againſt each other. 
And Britain, thus united to us, would be ſtill 
more formidable to any, who ſhould be hardy 
enough to attempt to deprive them of their 
juſt Rights and Acquiſitions. This Unjon 
and Harmony would be an additional Glory 
to the Reign of a Great and Good King: 
Who makes it His chief Pleaſure and pecu- 
liar Care, to add to the Happineſs of all his 
Subjects. | 473; 

I have gone through thoſe Things that have, 
at preſent, occurred to me, as beneficial to all 
States in general: Many of which may be 
ſome Way applied ro this particular Nation. 
Some ſuch- Applications, I have adventured 
upon. If any of them ſhall prove of Advan- 
rage to it; be it ever ſo little: I have, in 
ſome meaſure, gained my End. Tho ſome of 
them may be thought impracticable: Vet, if 
they be founded upon Reaſon, they may be al- 


tered or improved by abler Heads, ſo as to be of 


Service to the Publick; and that is what I aim 
at. I would only chalk out the Road, we 
ought to follow: And let greater Proficients 
put the finiſhing Hand to it. I ſubmit my ſelf 
ro the more Judicious : hoping, they will be- 
lieye; my Intentions are, to be ſerviceable to 
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my King and Country; to contribute »y mite 
towards the procuring ſuch Alterations, as 
are likely to add to the Happineſs of both; and 
(jointly with all true Lovers of their Coun- 
try) to promote ſuch a Union and Harmony 
amongſt all the King's Subjects, as may make 
Him A GLORIOUS PRINCE, and Us. A 
HAPPY PEOPEE' bes - Ft? 


"BOOKS Printed by and for &. Hydd 


_ Addreſs to Abſenters. 


Advice to a Perſon lately recover d out of vickneſ 


Widow in Daws Sins. for the Ui 
of Charitp⸗ Schools. 


Ebuke to the Sin of Uncleanneſs. 


Fox s Duty of Publick Worſhip. 

Refutation of Popery. 

Abridgment of the Hiſtory of the Bible. 

Publick and Private Prayers for the Uſe of Chi 
rity- Schools. 


Dialogue between a Proteſtant Miniſter and 
Romi ſb Prieſt. 


The Chriſtian's Daily Devotion. 
Inſtructions for Confirmation. 
The Biſhop of Cortes Chaxity- Sermon. 


Advice to a young Perſon lately Confirm d. 
Chriſtian Scholars. 


Biſhop Beveridge 8 Sermon. 
Letter to a prophane Perſon. 


The Chriſtian Monitor. 
Exerciſe againſt Lying. 
Directions for fender one Day well. 


Diſſuaſive from the Sin of Drunkenneſs. 


The Duty of a Chriſtian. 
Anſwer to all Excuſes. N 
Synge s Catechiſm. | 
Sacrament of the Zord's-Sapper Explain'd. 
Kind Caution to Prophane Swearers. 


Reaſonable Communicant. 


Biſhop of Dablins Catechiſm. 
Welltos's Confuration. 
The Prote/tant s Reſolution. (6c; 
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